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From a belief that the recording of the life 
and death of those who have been as “ lights 
in the world,” may have a beneficial effect 
upon survivors, especially the rising genera- 
tion, we feel engaged to preserve a Memorial 
concerning our late beloved friend Elizabeth 
L. Redman, 

She was the daughter of James and Re- 
becca Hopkins, of Haddonfield, New Jersey, 
members of our religious Society, and was 
born the 14th day of the Filth month, 1785. 

From early lile this our beloved friend was 
remarkable for her love of truth; being so 
conscientious from her childhood, that it has 
been remarked of her she was never known 
to tell an untruth. 

Possessing an active mind and social dispo- 
sition, she took much delight in the company 
of her friends and associates, and was drawn 
into gay and fashionable society ; and having 
a fondness for its vanities, she indulged her 
inclination for gaiety in dress and manters, 
and seemed rapidly advancing in the broad 
way which leads from peace, when her hea- 
venly Father saw meet to arrest her in this 
dangerous course, by a severe affliction, in 
the removal by death, of her valued mother, 
who was a religious woman, and had watched 
over her offspring with tender solicitude, 

This sudden and unexpected event occurred 
when our beloved friend was about twenty 
years of age; and it had the effect to change 
all her views and feelings, as respects this 
world’s enjoymeuts; raising in her mind de- 
sires alter more substantial treasure, durable 
riches and righteousness, 

She was now led into retirement and intro- 
version of mind ; gradually left her gay asso- 
ciates, and showed a decided preference for 
the company of religious persuns; and by 
giving diligent heed to the light of Christ in 
the heart, was brought to see that many 
things in which she had been gratifying her 
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carnal inclinations, were enticing her from|dragons, and a companion to owls.” But in 
the “ narrow path” which alone leads to ever- | all this, the Lord was evidently at work, pre- 


lasting life. paring her for future service in His cause and 
Under these convictions of the Holy Spirit, | Church; for as she afterwards related, it was 
she was induced to surrender to Him, who/during this memorable season, she received 
required the sacrifice, those things which had | the divine intimation, that she would have to 
been alluring her thoughts and affections from | tell unto others, by way of public testimony, 
the “one thing needtul ;” that of taking up| what the Lord had done for her soul, and to 
the daily cross, denying self, and walking! praise His holy name. But such was her 
humbly before the Lord, Feeling (as she| sense of the’responsibility of the calling, and 
acknowledged in after life) the force of the} her fear of running without being sent, and 
divine command, “ Put off thy ornaments | thereby becoming a burthen to the “living in 
from thee, that I may know what to do unto | Jerusalem,” that she shrunk from it, though 
thee,” she began, by little and little, to part| continuing to walk in great circumspection, 
with those superfluities, and to adopt in their} until about the year 1831, when she yielded 
stead a plain and sober attire. She was now|to the requisition, by bowing the knee, and 
diligent in the attendance of all our religious | lifting up her voice in solemn supplication in 
meetings, and manifested a deep concern to|our religious meeting, to the tendering of 
walk in the footsteps of the flock of the com-| many minds present; after which she con- 
panions of Christ, bearing the cross and de-| tinued to appear, from time to time, in public 
spising the shame. testimony, and was acknowledged as a min- 
In the year 1807, she was united in mar- | ister of the gospel by this Monthly Meeting in 
riage to our friend Thomas Redman, of this | the Ninth mouth, 1832. 
place. In her domestic department it may be} She was firmly attached to the doctrines 
truly said of her, that she obeyed the apos-| and testimonies of the gospel, as believed in 
tolic injunction, “ Be not forgetiul to entertain | by our religious Society from the beginning ; 
strangers,” her doors and heart being ever | and whilst she preached Christ crucified with- 
open to receive such, She often remarked, | out the gates of Jerusalem, as the Saviour 
that to have it in her power to entertain the and R-deemer, and our Advocate with the 
Lord’s messengers, and those who were tra- Father, she also held up the necessity of sub- 
velling in the service of ‘Truth, was one of  mitting to his transforming power and grace 
her greatest pleasures. in the heart, and of the guidance of his Holy 
She was a sincere sympathizer with the | Spirit to lead out of all evil into the blessed 
afflicted, always ready to relieve suffering|‘Truth, that thereby we may become new 
humanity when it was in her power; and her creatures; enforcing and adorning the doc- 
tender regard for the poor, and “him that|trine she preached, by her own example. 
had none to help him,” manifested by per-| She was often engaged in pleading with the 
sonal attentions, and many other benevolent} youth, both in and out of meetings, to give up 
acts, now lives in the recollection of not a/in the morning of life to serve the living God ; 
few. frequently declaring, “ there is no joy to com- 
The sweetness of her manners and the sin-| pare with the joy of God’s salvation.” On 
cere expression of sympathy, from a heart|one occasion she thus expressed herself: 
overflowing with kindness and love, endeared |“ The beloved youth are ofien the companions 
her to all, but especially to such as were in| of my thoughts. Oh, the solicitude that | feel 
any trouble; for her visits were not superti-| for their preservation! The world is alluring, 
cial, but illustrative of the advice of the apos- | Satan deceiving, and unbelief invading them! 
tle, “* Remember them that are in bonds, as|—potent foes to man’s present and everlasting 
bound with them, and them which suffer| well being! But how cheering amid all these 
adversity, as being yourselves also in the/| temptations is the promise, * My grace is suf- 
body.” ficient for thee.’ I greatly desire that each 
In the year 1815 she was greatly reduced | one of you may take heed to the grace of God 
by bodily indisposition, and also passed through | that bringeth salvation, and which hath ap- 
much mental conflict, insomuch that self, aud | peared to all men, teaching us, that denying 
every thing that appertained to the creature, | ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
were so marred and prostrated, that she could soberly, righteously and godly in this present 
say from experience with the apostle, “In| world,” 
me, that is in my flesh, dwelleth no good} In the year 1833 she was liberated by her 
thing.” Monthly Meeting, to attend the Yearly Meet- 
During this season of darkness and deep | ing of Baltimore, and in 1836 that of Virgi- 
proving, she remarked to a friend who was/nia. On her return from the latter an inci- 
endeavouring to strengthen her faith, | can|dent occurred which we think worthy to be 
say with Job, I feel’as if 1 was ‘‘a brother to| inserted, in order to incite others to faithiulness. 
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During the night, whilst lodging at the 
house of a friend in Baltimore, her mind was 
introduced into much exercise on account of 
an individual, whom three years previously, 
she had observed at an inn a few miles from 
that city. Jn the morning she felt that she 
could not with an easy mind proceed home- 
ward without endeavouring to see him. She 
mentioned it to her companion, who inquired 
his name. She replied, “I know not his 
name, nor his home. | can only say that | 
saw him not far from this place; but whether 
he was a traveller, or a resident there, is un- 
known to me, But I believe if we can see 
him, we shall find him in affliction.” It being 
thought right to make the effort to discover 
him, it was-mentioned to a Friend, with her 
description of the appearance of the indivi- 
dual, which was so striking that it was imme- 
diately believed to be that of a person well 
known as a slave dealer noted for great in- 
humanity. Inquiry was made for the man, 
and afier much search it was ascertained that 
he resided in that city, near where she was 
then lodging. She, with her companions, 
went to see him. He was confined to his 
chamber by indisposition. She at once re. 
cognized him, and taking a seat beside him, 
sat for some time in profound stillness, He 
also sat with his eyes fixed upon her, in ap- 
parent amazement, She then addressed him 
in close but kind language, describing his 
condition as being desperate in the extreme ; 
but said she believed the door of mercy was 


now open for him, if he would submit to the | 
terms of salvation ; after which she knelt and | 


supplicated in a remarkable manner, interced- 
ing with the Father of mercies, that, in the 
day of final retribution, the blood of none 
might be found upon him unrepented of. He 
was greatly broken by this appeal to the 
Throne of Grace, and tears flowed down his 
face abundantly. She then took kind leave 
of him, much to the relief of her own mind. 
He did not recover from this indisposition, 
but after this interview became greatly hum- 
bled and changed. 

In 1839 she again attended Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, and paid a religious visit to 
the families of Friends in that city, She was 
also several times engaged in visiting those 
within her own and some neighbouring Month- 
ly Meetings, a service for which she seemed 
peculiarly fitted, being prepared, through 
many tribulations, to communicate to such as 
were in affliction, a word of counsel or en- 
couragement from what she had tasted, and 
her hands had handled of the word of life. 

She attended North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1842, Some time after that period, a 
beloved and interesting daughter, who had 
long been afflicted and much confined at home 
with paralytic affection, was removed by death, 

In the Spring of 1846, she attended New 
York Yearly Meeting, visiting also the alms- 
houses and prisons of that city. Being a 
woman of fervent piety, and having a sense 
of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, she was 
often led to visit the abodes of human wretch- 
edness; and as she depended on Him who 
called her to the work, her labours on these 
Occasions were not wholly lost, 





‘her sister, she said, “ 1 have had a large por- 
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In the fall of this year her husband deceas. | 
ed, after a few weeks illness; and one month 
after his removal she was called on to part 
with a very hopeful son, who died almost in- 
stantaneously with a disease of the heart. 

About this time our beloved friend experi- 
enced much bodily suffering, and her health 
was such, that for several years she was 
mostly confined to the house: it was her lot 
also to endure a large portion of w«ffliction | 
from various causes. In alluding to some of 
those close trials she thus expressed herself: 
“What a favour it is, when we can see an| 
overruling Providence in such dispensations 
as are permitted to come upon us, and to feel | 
that it is in order to purily and make us fit 
for the kingdom of heaven. Oh! J find it a| 
great thing to become fully prepared for that | 
abode, where nothing that is impure or unholy 
can ever enter.” 

For some time before her death she did not 
go far from home, but was very diligent in 
attending meetings, and also the houses of 
mourning on account of death, and at the 
time of burials; often on these occasions lift- 
ing up her voice of warning to such as were 
assembled, 

The last year of her life her health was 
much improved; but on the 14th of Tenth 
month last she was taken ill with a bilious 
affection, succeeded by slight paralysis. 

Just before her illness, in conversation with 





tion of suffering in this world, and also many 
blessings to be thankful for. 1 have partaken 


side, and you have almost won the battle of 
life at the outset. 
—oSS— 
From the Public Ledger. 


THE FLOUR TRADE. 


In this branch of the city trade, there has 
been much improvement during the past year, 
and the proprietors of the several mills have 
their establishments complete, and in excellent 
order. At the present time, their operations 
are large, and the mills are being driven to 
their utmost capacity. ‘The most extensive 
operator in the manufacture of flour, is Wil. 
liam B. Thomas, who has two mills, one 
located at Thirteenth and Willow streets, the 
other at Thirteenth and Buttonwood streets, 
Both establishments are driven by a filty-horse 
power engine, and have six run of stones 
each. The consumption of wheat is nearly 
520,000 bushels per year, and the manufac- 
ture amounts to about 115,440 barrels, The 
brands of these mills are designated as the 
“ W, B. Thomas,” * Excelsior,” ‘* Premium,” 
and ‘* Eagle,” and are favourably known in 
this market, as well as in the markets of South 
America and the West Indies, 

The Girard Mill, owned by Messrs, W. & 
E. H. Hawkins, is located on Ninth street, 
near Girard Avenue. It is driven by a thir- 
ty-horse power engine, and has three run of 
stones, The manufacture is about 23,400 
barrels per annum, and the consumption of 
wheat upwards of 90,000 bushels. 

The mill of Messrs. Rowland & Irvin, on 


of bitter cups, but all my trials will end with| Front street near Union, manufactures about 





my life.” And during her sickness, which 


was of ten days’ continuance, she seemed to} sumes 125,000 bushels of wheat. 


31,200 barrels of flour per annum, and con- 
A thirty- 


have little to do but await her final change. | horse power engine drives four run of stones, 


At one time she said, ‘*] am unaware of the 


The Dock Street Mill is occupied by David 


issue of the disorder, but whether | live or die} Gunckle, who is manufacturing 26,000 bar- 
all will be well.” At another, ‘* What a sweet|rels annually, of the “ Winchester” brand, 


peaceful calm I feel! Oh! how peaceful !” 
Some time alter, on being asked if she suffer- 


The consumption of wheat is over 100,000 
bushels, There is a twenty-five horse power 





ed pain, she replied, ‘* Yes, great pain ;” but|}engine employed, with four run of stones. 


added, with a sweet smile, “ It is nothing but 


The mill of Messrs. McCarter & Michaels, 


the poor body that suffers. Oh, I feel so|on Broad street below Coates, turns out 23,- 
peaceful; the prospect brightens the nearer [1/000 barrels per year, and, besides the large 
approach my everlasting home; what a fa-| quantity of wheat used, over 90,000 bushels, 
vour! what a favour!” And again, “The! nearly a ton of oatmeal and hulled barley are 
everlasting arm is underneath.” ‘The last|ground. There are four run of stones in this 
words she distinctly uttered were, “ Praise the | mill, and a thirty-horse power engine. 
Lord.” She then sank into a state of appa-| On the River Schuylkill, above Fairmount, 
rent unconsciousness, and quietly breathed |the mill owned by Joseph Kern, is situated, 
her last, the 24th day of the Tenth month,|and from which the excellent article of flour 
1852, in the sixty-eighth year of her age. | bearing the “* Wyoming” brand, is turned out. 
The end of the upright is peace. The mill is driven with a forty-horse power 
engine, and has four run of stones. Mr. Kern 
manufactures annually, upwards of 52,000 
“ All is for the Best.”—Dr. Johnson used | barrels of flour, and consumes over 200,000 
to say that a habit of looking at the best side | bushels of wheat. 
of every event, is better than a thousand} The mills mentioned above, comprise those 
pounds a year. Bishop Hall quaintly re-!within the city and county of Philadelphia, 
marks, ‘for every bad there might be a|and it will readily be perceived, that the com- 





worse, and when a man breaks his leg, let 
him be thankful that it was nat his neck !” 
When Fenelon’s library was on fire, “ God 
be praised,” he exclaimed, “that it was not 


bination shows the following statistics: 271,- 
040 barrels of flour manufactured annually ; 
1,125,000 bushels of wheat consumed ; 7 en- 
gines, of 255 horse power, used to drive 31 
run of stones. 


the dwelling of some poor man!” ‘This is 
the true spirit of submission—one of the most 
beautiful traits that can possess the human 
heart. Resolve to see this world on its sunny 
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The life of a Christian is his walk. Christ 
is his way, and heaven his home. 
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Reflections of a Female Head of a Family, 


The Spirit of the Redeemer, like a peaceful 
dove, flies from the haunts of noise and strife. 
How would it pain my heart could I believe 
myself capable, or disposed to render, by in- 
tentional, or unintentional remarks, one mem- 
ber of my family a prey to one hour's grief. 
Let it be my continual aim, by the help of 
my heavénly Father to make all happy around 
me, and to manifest the spirit of real piety in 
all my transactions, Mental accomplishments 
avail little indeed, unless they regulate the 
heart, and cause the benefits thereof to be 
more felt than seen, I should not ma 





but act love, and be beloved. There must 
be a sentry at my heart that must be kept: 
for out of it proceeds all that tends to disqui- 
etude. I must sacrifice in little things, and 
beware of pertinacity. In short, beware of 
everything that shall cause the slightest in- 
terruption of that peace which is so highly 
desirable, and which cannot be too highly 
prized ; even the “ Peace of God which pass- 
eth understanding ;” and which the apostle 
declares * shall keep our hearts and minds.” 

And, the transcriber will add, this blessed 
Spirit of the lowly, but all-powerful Redeemer, 
will, as it is lived in and under, regulate 
everything that is contrary to its own nature} 


the true lover of nature enjoys, must be keen- | 
ly susceptible to the goodness and love so| 
universally mingled with the visible creation, | 
Nature is to be felt as well as to be seen by | 
man; that it shall harmonize with his affec-| 
tions, and be accommodated to the moods of | 
his mind. When he walks abroad at war'| 
with himself, fevered with wrong, wounded | 
by calumny, or stung with self-reproach, the 
waving trees and murmuring rills are peace- 
makers; the very hues of creation are oil and 
balm to him; there is mercy in the cool greens 
of earth, and the mild blue of heaven, for 
they calm his troubled spirit, and soothe him 
to repose.” With such an appreciation of 
Nature's beauties, how delight/ul must be a 
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the uses to which the bamboo is applied in 
China. Indeed, it would be nearly as difficult 
to say what it is ot used for as what it is. 
It is in universal demand in the houses and in 
the fields, on water and on land, in peace and 
in war, Through life the Chinaman is al. 
most dependent upon it for support, nor does 
it leave him until it carries him to his last 
resting-place on the hill-side, and even then, 
in company with the cypress, juniper, and 
pine, it waves over and marks his tomb, At 
the time of the last war, when the Emperor 
of China, very considerately, no doubt, want- 
ed to conquer the English by withholding the 
usual supplies of tea and rhubarb, without 
which, he supposed, they could not continue 








country life; but if the mind is suffered to be|to exist any length of time, we might have 
borne down by a grovelling spirit or with dis- | returned the compliment, had it been possible 
content, its charms must be lost, A sordid|for us to have destroyed all his bamboos, 
love of gain will rob the mind of that true} With all deference to the opinion of his celes- 
enjoyment which nature to her votary yields, | tial majesty, the English mzght have survived 
and leanness of spirit will be the inevitable |the loss of tea and rhubarb, but we cannot 
and final result. ‘ He that tilleth his land | conceive the Chinese existing as a nation, or, 
shall be satisfied with bread, and blessings | indeed, at all, without the Bamboo.—Fortune’s 
are upon the head of the just; but he that} China, 
perverteth his ways shall be known.” 


ee 


Importance of the Bamboo in China, 


It is one of the most valuable trees in China, 





JOUN COOPER, JR. 


An account of John Cooper, Jr., son of David 
Cooper, late of West Nottingham, Chester 
county, 


—will change the lion into the lamb, and’ and it is used for almost every conceivable 
cause the heart of its possessor to become like purpose. It is employed in making soldiers’ 
a nest of turtles, instead of a cage of unclean) hats and shields, umbrellas, soles and shoes, 
birds, Oh that the members of the religious scaffolding poles, measures, baskets, robes, 
Society of Friends were more constantly en-| paper, pencil-holders, brooms, sedan chairs, 
gaged in the present day watching their own | pipes, flowerstakes, and trellis-work in gar- 
hearts, and submitting to the wonder-working | dens; pillows are made of the shavings; a 
power of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ| kind of rush cloak for wet weather is made 
therein; then we should see the wilderness | from the leaves, and is called a So-e, or “gar- 
and the solitary place rejoice, and the desert} ment of leaves.’ On the water it is used in 
blossom as the ruse.” ‘Oh! the becoming} making sails and covers for boats, for fishing- 
sweetness, the instructive mein, the beseem-|ryds and _fish-baskets, fishing stakes and 
ing gesture with which Truth arrays her| buoys; catamarans are rude boats, or rather 
votaries ; far surpassing all our modern polite | floats, formed of a few logs of bamboo lashed 
and worldly genteel airs.” firmly together, In agriculture the bamboo 








In his last sickness, his mind became more 
impressed with serious thoughts concerning 
death and a future state, which he confess- 
ed he had not been enough mindful of in 
times of health; saying, he had anxiously at- 
tended to his outward business, with an eager 
desire to gain a portion of worldly treasure, 
being thereby diverted from a suitable concern 
to lay up treasure in heaven; he saw he had 
been greatly deficient in his younger days, 
trifling away much time which ought to have 
been better spent, and not enough observing 
a sober conduct and conversation. 

At divers times he hinted, he had to view 


ae 
For ** The Friend.” 


FARMING. 


This is one of the most natural and hon- 
ourable of temporal pursuits, and yet, like all 
others, is liable to perversion, where a covet- 
ous and over-reaching spirit is indulged. But 
where there is found an honest and patient 
endeavour to secure a livelihood by the sweat 
of the brow, this is peculiarly blest to the la- 
bourer, adding to an adequate support, the 
blessing of health and peace. ‘The labour 
of the righteous tendeth to life,” and “ better 
is a little with righteousness, than great reve- 
nue without right;” for riches are not for- 
ever, “and he that is greedy of gain troubleth 
his own house.” 

There is in the natural creation, many 
things which, to the temperate observer, 
serves to elevate the mind and refine the feel- 
ings; and, says an admirer of them: ‘ Good 
it is to regard in the works of God, the power 
and wisdom of God, and to gaze with delight 
on the transcendent beauty that decorates 
earth and heaven; but he who would drink 
deeply of that spirit of thankful delight, which 


is used in making aqueducis for conveying | things now in a different light from what he 
water to the land; it forms part of the cele-| had done, and told one of his uncles, he clear- 
brated water-wheel, as well as of the plough, ly saw the danger and folly there is in men 
the harrow, and other implements of husband- | suffering their atlections to be placed on things 
ry. Excellent water-pipes are made of it for| below; believing himself to have been a sinful 


conveying springs from the hilis to supply 
houses and temples in the valleys with pure 
water, Its roots are often cut into the most 
grotesque figures, and its stem finely carved 
into Ornaments for the curious, or into in- 
cense-burners for the temples, ‘The Ningpo 
furniture, the most beautilul in China, is often 
inlaid with figures of peopie, houses, temples, 
and pagodas in bamboo, which form most 
correct and striking pictures of China and the 
Chinese. The young shoots are boiled and 
eaten ; and sweetmeats are also made of them. 
A substance found in the joints, called taba- 
cheer, is used in medicine, In the manufac- 
ture of tea it helps to form the rolling-tables, 
drying baskets and sieves; and last, though 
not least, the celebrated chop-sticks, the must 
important article in domestic use, are made 
of it. 

However incredulous the reader may be, | 
must still carry him a step further, and tell 
him that I have not enumerated one-half of 





creature, not living enough in the fear of the 
Lord ; yet had supposed himself as one, who 
lived in a middling way, but now saw it was 
a desperate state, “| was very heedless for 
a time, and distant from the knowledge of 
pure religion, and its gradual operation on 
the soul; and though of late | have experi- 
enced the great mercy and condescension of 
the Lord, reducing me to tenderness of heart, 
being helped sincerely to ask forgiveness for 
my transgressions, and since to feel much of 
the enjoyment of heavenly love, with good 
will to all people, and a prospect of peace, if 
my life should soon be closed; yet | think it 
best for me to be modest and sparing if I 
speak of conversion ; I believe | ought rather 
to be humbly thanktul in secret, for the favour 
received, than to be too freely telling of it to 
my fellow creatures.” 

To divers who visited him, he appeared to 
be in a sensible frame of mind, not desiring 
to live, but full of love and good desires for 
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all people. To a friend who went to see him, The result was still the same; and he consid- 
he mentioned nearly as follows: ‘ One First-| ers it a settled fact, that a trout, a native of 
day, about three months ago, my parents go-| the pure, sparkling stream, cannot live ina 
ing to meeting, (he being unwell) it came in| lead impregnated water. If such water is 
my mind to rise from my bed, go sit by the| poisonous enough to kill fishes, it cannot be 
fire, and try to hold meeting by myself ; after] without its destructive effects upon the human 
sitting near an hour with my mind retired in| system.—Manchester (N. H.) Democrat. 
stillness, | was suddenly overcome by a Di- 
vine visitation, which was wonderful, far ex- 
ceeding anything I had ever been sensible of 
before. I then experienced such an income 
of joy, and heavenly comfort that I have not CR NEE ee ES ED 

words to describe, with a clear prospect that} Thomas Lloyd, the brother of Charles, was 
my Saviour’s arms are open to receive me;| at Oxford, at the time that the convincement 
the sting of death was taken away, all around) and imprisonment of his brother took place. 
me appearing to be marvellous light and love.| He could not have been, according to the ac- 
Many times since, as [ have lain in my bed,| count of his age as given in the memorial 
in u weak condition, | have also witnessed| issued concerning him, more than fourteen 
heavenly Goodness richly to comfort and| years old, when hearing that his brother was 
support me, an unworthy creature, I have|in prison, he came to visit him, Richard 
felt a mournful concern on account of those| Davies says he had been a student there seve- 
who are deluded by deistical notions, denying} ral years, and he adds, “as also his brother 
our Lord and Saviour.” Charles had been before him.” The patient 

He continued sensible for the most part,|endurance of great suffering by Friends at 
till the last hour ; and before he departed, took | Oxford, under persecuting magistrates, and by 
an affecting leave of his parents, brothers and|the hands of ungodly scholars, had made a 
sisters; speaking suitably to his father, and | favourable impression upon Charles whilst he 
with proper advice to each of the others, one | was a student, and also upon Thomas, The 
by one, continuing meek and resigned, A| truth ofien flourishes most, when most oppos- 
few minutes before he departed, he requested | ed and trampled on, and the Christian firm- 
his father to join him in prayer, that Jesus | ness of its advocates, not only raises a love 
would graciously come and release him, Thus| in the hearts of impartial beholders towards 
he apparently made a happy conclusion the| them, but it often leaves a conviction in the 
19th of the First month, 1803, being about| hearts even of their persecutors, that they are 
twenty-four years of age. the children of God, 

This boy, Thomas Lloyd, having visited 
his brother and Friends in prison, as well as 
other Friends who were yet at liberty, was 
himself convinced of the Truth, Richard 
Davies says, ‘* The Lord opened his under- 
standing by his light, life and power, and he 
received the Truth and was obedient to it, 
took up his daily cross and followed Jesus,— 
came to be his disciple,—was taught by him, 
and went no more to Oxford for learning ; 
and I may say with David, ‘ The Lord made 
him wiser than all his former teachers.’ He 
staid pretty much at home, and with his eld- 
est brother Charles Lloyd, and in these 
parts,” 

The magistrates in Montgomeryshire being 
excited to enmity against Friends because so 
many were convinced of their principles, now 
had most of those who had newly joined with 
them, brought before them, that they might 
tender them the oath of allegiance. They 
knew they could not in conscience take it, 
and thus the way was opened to send them to 
prison in order to be premunired, Richard 
Davies and Thomas Lloyd were as yet left at 
liberty, and this faithful veteran in the Lamb’s 
army and his young companion, found a con- 
cern to attend their minds to visit most of the 
justices who had committed Friends to prison, 
Richard says, **We began at the furthest 
justice toward Machynlleth, and came down 
to Edward Lord Herbert, Baron of Cherbury, 
at Llyssin aforesaid, who had commitied 
Charles Lloyd, and several other Friends, 
We understood on the way, that he was ata 
bowling-green, and several with him, near a 
place called the Cann Office, near the highway 








For “* The Friend.” 


FRIENDS IN WALES. 

































a 
For “* The Friend.” 
THE SPIRIT WORLD. 


The sky is full of stars we do not see; 
The air has voices that we cannot hear; 
Spirits about us mingle ceaselessly ; 
Yon azure dome seems far,—but heaven is near! 


O, we are blind and narrow in our thought; 
Spirits,—all unconscious of divinity ! 

Who would not long to die, if dying brought 
Power all that is, with unfilm’d eyes to see? 


Of the unnumbered hosts that do not die, 
Lowest are we, by this dull world enthralled; 
Seek not, unveiled, to lift the mortal eye, 
With glory dazzled, or with dread appalled! 


But, would we live as spirits divine and high, 
Pride, passion, pleasure, fear, were at our feet; 
Creatures not of the earth, but of the sky; 
Waiting the hour, when heaven and earth shall 
meet ! 


M.—— 





Water through Lead Pipes.—We are fre- 
quently told of the deleterious effect upon the 
system, of water which passes through a lead 
pipe, but only occasionally are we made sen- 
sible of the extent of the danger. Several 
days ago a gentleman living a few miles out 
of the city, caught a couple of trout and 
placed them in a trough, the water of which 
was supplied through a lead pipe, intending 
to keep them there. In less than three hours 
they were both dead. Suspicious of the rea- 
son of this sudden death, he determined to 
make another trial, and placed in the trough 
another trout, The same result followed in 
less time, and he made a third experiment. 









































side, not far from Llyssin,—where we beheld 
them bowling. We considered with each 
other, which way to take, there being a peev- 
ish priest, the said lord’s chaplain, with them, 
I asked Thomas Lloyd, whether he would en. 
gage the priest in discourse, or go to the said 
lord? This he chose, and got into the green 
leisurely towards him, where most of them 
knew Thomas; but he went not in their com- 
plimenting posture. He stayed there but a 
little while, and they broke up their game, 
and while he discoursed with the Lord Her- 
bert, I discoursed a little with the priest, 
Lord Herbert coming towards the priest and 
me, he said to the priest, ‘Mr. Jones, what 
have you got there?’ He answered, ‘A 
Quaker and haberdasher of hats that lives in 
Welchpool.’ ‘Oh!’ said Lord Herbert, ‘I 
thought he was such an one, he keeps his hat 
so fast upon the block.’ Then he intending 
and preparing to come down a great steep 
ditch, | stept down to lend him my hand to 
help him; another priest would have stept 
between me and him, but Lord Herbert re- 
fused the priest’s help; and stopping a little, 
said to the priest, ‘Here is a brother that 
stands by will say, The blind leads the blind, 
and both will fall into the ditch.’ ‘The priest 
was so drunk, that he could not stand by 
himself. ‘This lord being a very big fat man, 
took my help to come down; so we went 
along with him towards his own house at 
Llyssin, laying the sufferings of our Friends 
before him, and that their sufferings were for 
their consciences’ sakes towards God. He 
gave us no grant then for their enlargement, 
but we heard that he sent private instructions, 
and they had more liberty. ‘The jailer had 
an empty house at the end of the town, and 
there he let Friends go, which was a sweet, 
convenient place near the fields, without any 
keeper over them, and they had the liberty of 
the town, and to go where they pleased, ex- 
cept to their own houses,” 

‘So Charles Lloyd took a house in town 
for him and his family to live in; and we 
kept our meetings in that house of the jailer’s 
afuresaid, for several years. Most of Friends 
by this time being under premunire, many 
Friends came from several places to visit 
them, and those that were convinced towards 
Machynlleth. William Evans, and several 
others of that end of the county, who were 
formerly Independents, were sent here to 
prison upon the same account,—refusing to 
take the oath of allegiance and supremacy. 
Peter Price also, a worthy man of Radnor- 
shire, was sent to this prison. He had been 
in commission of the peace in Oliver's days ; 
he, with several others with him, were com- 
mitted by the justices of this county, to the 
House of Correction in Welchpool, for three 
months, as vagrants, because they came out 
of their own county, Radnorshire, adjoining, 
to this county of Montgomeryshire, They 
remained prisoners three months; but they 
had the liberty of the town, and to go to the 
meetings with the rest of the prisoners. Other 
Friends that lived in and about the town, met 
with them iu prison, and considerable meet- 
ings we had in that house,” 

‘* A little after this, ‘Thomas Ellis, called a 
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deacon of the Independent congregation, was 
convinced; a man of great esteem among 
them, onl so also afierwards amongst us, 
He came to my house to visit the prisoners, 
his former church members, and showed me 
a letter that came to him from their minister, 
Vavasor Powell, lamenting the deplorable 
condition and danger they were in at that 
time ; saying, that the Christians were in great 
danger to be split between two rocks, viz., the 
world and Q. (meaning the Quakers), but the 
worst said he, is the Q. But the Lord had 
opened Thomas Ellis’s understanding, and 
given him a sight of their decay and formali- 
ties. Some years before the Lord did break 
in among them, to the convincing of many 
of them, Thomas told me, that there came 
two women Friends among them, in the time 
of their breaking of bread, (I suppose it was 
before I came trom London ,) and when they 
had the motion of Truth upon them, they 
opened their mouths in the name of the Lord, 
in much fear and humility ; so that the Inde- 
pendent elders stood still and gave the women 
leave to speak what they had to say to the 
people ; then the professors went on again 
with their business, and alter some time the 
Friends spoke again; and then they com- 
manded them to be taken away, but no one 
was very ready to do it. Then their minis- 
ter, Vavasor Powell, called,—Brother Ellis, 
take them away. ‘Thomas Ellis told me, that 
he remembered Christ was not hasty in pass- 
ing sentence upon the woman, that the Jews 
brought before him in the case of adullery ; 
but he stooped down, and wrote with his finger 
upon the ground, as though he heard them 
not. So Thomas Ellis told me he was not 
willing to take them away, till they had fully 
cleared theriselves of what was upon them to 
deliver among them; but at last they called 
to him again, ~and bid him take them away. | 
Then he arose from among the company, and | i 
went to them and desired them to go with) 
him to the next room, for he had something’ 
to say to them, and the Friends went readily 
with him; then he told them on this wise :— 
‘Friends, you see how we are met together 
here; we are like the prodigal, who was | 
spending his portion, and we have a little yet | 
unspent; and when we have spent all, we 
must return to our heavenly Father, and come 
to you and your way.’ The Friends went 
away well satisfied. [I have made much in- 
quiry who these Friends were, and from 
whence they came, but could not certainly 
learn who they were. As for our Friend 
Thomas Ellis, the Lord blessed him, and 
poured his Spirit upon him, and gave him 
part in the ministry, and he became a faithful 
labourer and serviceable man among us, and 
at length he was made a prisoner here at 
Welchpool.” 

It seems probable that these two women 


Friends referred to above, were Elizabeth |’ 


Holmes and Alice Burkett, who were travel- 
ling through Wales in 1659, whilst Richard 
Davies was in London, 
(To be continued.) 
‘Tt is not for us to judge of the importance 
of our impressions of duty, or of their use, 


but to do the work daily set before us, whe- | 
ther greater or smaller, and the reward will 
follow. And it will have its effect whether 
we know it or not.”—C. Seely. 





From the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR. 


Messrs. Editors:—No one will deny the 


willing to award to the toiling millions that 
position in society to which they are justly 
entitled. 

Without effort and without labour nothing 
can be accomplished. The heavens might 
pour forth refreshing showers; the gentle 
dews descend, and the sun shed forth its ge- 
nial rays; the seasons regularly return and 
cover the face of the earth with verdure; but 
without the effort of man to profit by the 
bounty of Omnipotence, all would be in vain. 
By the hand of the labourer the forest falls, 
seeds are planted in the ground and yield 
many-fold for the sustenance of man, 

The artisan erects comfortable dwellings, 
builds ships, spreads an iron net-work over 
the face of the earth, and provides those 
means of conveyance to facilitate intercourse 
which are fast rendering the inhabitants of the 
earth one people, and enavling them to ex- 
change the productions of one clime for those 
of others, By the skill of the mechanician, 
machines are constructed to relieve man from 
much laborious exertion and from too heavy 
burdens, It must be evident to all who will 


bestow any thought upon the subject, that 


those who apply the powers that the Creator 
has bestowed upon them to some useful pur- 
pose, are benefactors, and entitled to the re- 
spect of the good and the wise, and must 
receive the approving smiles of heaven. And, 
on the other hand, those who spend their time 
in idleness are unworthy of the society of the 
virtuous, recreant to their duties, and rebel- 
lious against the laws of nature and the com- 
mands of heaven. ‘These undeniable truths 
being admitted, we propose examining into 
the cause of the insignificant pusition awarded 
to the sons of toil, and the inadequate remu- 
neration for their services, 

The greatest obstacle in the way of pro- 


| gress for the labourer, and of his advance- 


ment to the dignity and honour to which he 
is justly entitled, may be attributed to his own 
faults—his voluntary acknowledgment of in- 
feriority, and his obsequious cringing to those 
who have wealth and station. And especially 
does he lower himself when, lacking self-reli- 
ance, he enters into combination with others 
to effect that which his own merits ought and, 
if properly presented, would command, The 
operation of ** Trades’ Unions” has had a most 
deleterious effect upon the interests of the 
most worthy and useful members of society 
The sober, industrious and intelligent man 
who joins one of these Associations, lowers 
himselfin the estimation of the public, and 
olten in his own mind, to the level of the most 
intemperate, slothful and ignorant member ot 
the Society to which he is attached. 

The judgment of the world, and often of in- 
dividuals, is ungenerous and unkind, Many 


|a well-disposed person, with the purest mo- 
tives, has left honourable and_profitable em- 
ployment on account of some imaginary wrong 
inflicted upon a worthless member, and in 
doing so, has unintentionally incurred the dis- 
respect of those who previously honoured him 
for moral worth and unimpeachable integrity. 
The worst feature of these Associations is 


itheir effect upon individual members, We 
necessity of manual labour, yet too. few are | 


venture the assertion without fear of contra- 
diction, that the first stipend any person ever 
received, while in health and able to earna 
living, from any Association, lowered him, 
in his own estimation, from the dignity of an 
independent citizen to the condition of a feeder 
upon charity. Such are the inevitable effects 
of Associations that attempt to control the 
conduct of individuals in their business trans- 
actions with others. No combination ever 
established as high a rate of wages as could 
be commanded, at any and all times, by the 
best workmen of the art; nor did they ever 
put the rate so low but that the poorest work- 
men would be more than paid. Consequently, 
the whole burden falls upon the best members, 
and the benefits are received by the most 
worthless hangers-on of those Associations, 
Another evil effect of these Associations 
among mechanics is the tendency that strikes 
among workmen have to induce employers to 
take incompetent men to fill the places of 
those who, in obedience to the rules of the 
Society, leave their situations. We must not 
be understood as arguing that the labourer is 
overpaid ; on the contrary, the wages received 
by the industrious workman hardly ever ap- 
proach a just reward, and ofien are entirely 
insufficient to yield the necessaries of life for 
himself and family. If we believed that these 
Associations were calculated to increase the 
respectability, intelligence and comfort of the 
members, they would receive our hearty con- 
currence and support; but they must not be 
confounded with purely Beneficial Societies, 
those that allow their members to work at 
such prices as they see fit and can obtain ; 
and when the resources of the members of 
such societies are exhausted, they can consci- 
entiously and without humiliation, receive as- 
sistance from the common treasury. But to 
compel a member to quit a situation where he 
receives for his services eight, ten, or twelve 
dollars per week, and accept from the funds 
of the Society three or four dollars, and spend 
his time in idleness, with opportunity and ex. 
ample to contract habits of intemperance, is at 
least a doubtful policy, the consequences of 
which should receive the careful consideration 
of all those who are disposed to unite their 
interests in the cause of human ameliorae 
tion. 

“The labourer is worthy of his hire ;” and 
he who unjustly withholds the hard earnings 


-|of an employee is a robber, and no less a 


criminal than he who, under cover of night, 
robs his neighbour for gain. And little less 
guilty is that man who, while overloaded 
with wealth, seeks to wring from the poor 
labourer the greatest possible amount of work 
for a miserable pittance, 
J. 8. G. 
Media, Delaware Co., Pa., June 25, 1853. 
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RICHARD REYNOLDS, 


For “The Friend.” | prefer the things which are most excellent,|nies which have dropped upon the tender 
however plain the language in which they are | plants like dew, or the small rain that nour- 
communicated, | have been apprehensive, that|ishes the tender blades. 


Oh! the remem. 


From the tenor of the following remarks, | impassioned descriptions of fancied happiness, | brance of it often affects my heart: and the 
Richard Reynolds appears to be controverting | or ideal woe, related with all the advantages | Lord greatly blessed his labour of love; for 


opinions communicated by another in favour | of elegance of style, and beauty of composi- 
of amusements and pastimes: tion, may have an effect on the mental taste 
“©1791, Sixth mo. 19. lam sure,” he says, | of others, similar to that which high-seasoned 
“thou wilt not be offended, if as an apology | dishes have on the palate, by rendering plain 
for my entertaining diflerent sentiments on| food, though most wholesome, insipid, if not 
what thou stylest ‘innocent dissipations,’ as | disgustful.”—J, Forster’s Piety Promoted. 
concerts and theatrical exhibitions, 1 observe;| Not only must the reading of novels vitiate 
that if to withdraw a young man from the | the taste for the substantial truths of the gospel, 
dangers of temptation is a visionary hope, || but the very spirit in which they are written 
cannot think leading him into them is advis-|}and which they are designed to feed, and 
able ; or though intended to be the means of| many sentiments they inculcate, must have a 
procuring him ‘ the enjoyment of life,’ likely | poisonous influence upon the mind, so as to 
to effect it without a participation of its vices, | destroy true faith in the requisitions of the 
To those who call themselves Christians, pro- | Spirit of Truth as opened upon the tender heart 
fessing to believe the doctrines, and to follow | that has been turned to the Lord, and to pro- 
the example of a self-denying, a crucified Sa-| duce disobedience thereto, 
viour, a reference to what he taught, and 
what he practiced, and to what his apostles 
after Him, inspired by his Spirit, enforced by 
their writings and their conduct, must afford | Life ; was educated in the school of Obedience, 
the most conclusive arguments; and favour-| and now lives in the plain of Perseverance: 
able, | think, to my weakness in general, and’), works at the trade of Diligence, notwith- 


at this a on ap red oe standing he has a large estate in the county 
nat ~ cong tang i ae eaten of Christian Contentment; and many times 
7 ; -,., | does jobs of Self-denial, He wears the plain 
for me to attempt to show the irreconcileable| Sa = nai i 
difference, as he obvious contrast, between a| S°rments ati epee lepers — a 
Christian and a man of the world, as includ. | put on —— ie ap dren tga 
: , ; ~| Righteousness e walks ofien in the valley 
. vs _ ye egg a = preeres of Self-abasement, and sometimes climbs the 
yr > , < . = . 
ee Se Se Ot nein of Spiritual-mindedness. He break- 


—— - oe pers: oe first aoe - fasts every morning on Spiritual Prayer, and 
ey Oe ee eee Se Seen Lee sups every evening on the same. He has 


subject, was, whether any of those virtues to meat to eat which the world knows not of; 


which our Saviour, - his sermon on the | and his drink is the sincere milk of the word, 
mount, annexed the beatitudes, were promoted | Thus happy he lives, and happy he dies, 

By, Bay, were constaton with, the dissipations, Happy is he who has gospel submission in 
by i os professed disciples, consid- | ,;, will, due order in his affections, sound | 
na ay ine . ace in his conscience, sanctilying grace in | 
_ In 1796, he made the following observa-| his soul, real divinity in his haan me hu- 
tions on the effects of novel reading, W hich | snitity in his heart, the Redeemer’s yoke on 
inant he Seaggeees af he preatinn, by /his neck, a vain world under his feet, and a 
a Friend of enlarged mind, and remarkable | | own of glory on:his head. Happy is the 
for his charitable sentiments towards his fel- | life of such a man. In order to attain which, 


low men, . : é fi . . 
" ; ee | pray fervently, believe irmly, wait patiently, 
“1 may also confess, that considering our | 7, abundantly, live holily, die daily, watch 


or 


The happy man was born in the city of 
Resignation, in the parish of Repentance unto 











fallen state, and the momentous consequences continually, guard your senses, redeem your 
of our present probationary existence, with time, love Christ and long for the glory which 
the necessily of our becoming new creatures, | comes by Him.—From an ancient MS. 

of our becoming new members of Christ, | 
through the process described by the apostle 
in the fifih chapter of his epistle to the Gala- 
tions, 1 have too much reason to fear, the pro- 
scribed dispositions would be more likely to| He was a man given up in his day, faithful 
be strengthened than crucified, by the incite-| to his God, and ran to and fro on the earth 
ment of the passions, though upon imaginary | for God’s honour and the good of souls; ris- 
subjects ; the more forcibly agitated, as the ing early and lying down late, He was in- 
more interesting the narrative, Nor is the|dustrious in God's vineyard and harvest field, 
incongruity of the practice, when compared | for the Lord had made him a skilful and labo- 
with the examples recorded, as well as the| rious workman, and a valiant soldier, who 
precepts enjoined in the New Testament, less! feared not the great and potent adversary. 
obvious, than | find the effect different after| Eminent was that power, which did attend 
the perusal of a pathetic romance, or the sim-/ this man of God, my friend and brother, 

ple but pious productions of a Woolman| | esteem it a mercy from the Lord, that ] 
among ourselves, a Kempis among the Papists,| had the privilege of being well acquainted 
or a Law among the Protestants, And though | with him in the service of Truth as well as in 
the strong, genuine good sense of some per-| meetings, 1, with many thousands more, 
sons, may induce them alter trying all, to| have been refreshed under his living testimo- 


—————_— 


Testimony Concerning Francis Stamper. 








by the power that attended his ministry, many 
were turned from “darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God,” 

He was a man of a tender spirit, and though 
not advanced in years, was as a nursing fa- 
ther. Many are witnesses how ready and 
willing he was, on all occasions to go at any 
season, to visit those who were in distress 
either in body or mind, having a word suit- 
able to their several conditions ; and often 
was the broken heart bound up, and the sin- 
sick soul encouraged, 

Great was the sorrow and mourning for the 
loss of such an instrument; but not as with- 
out hope, My hope is firmin the living God, 
and | have faith to believe that he will raise 
up to himself more witnesses and faithful la- 
bourers, in the room of those he hath been 
pleased to remove and take to himself out of 
this evil world, as he hath done this his ser- 
vant who is gone in peace and has entered 
into that rest which is prepared for the 
righteous. 

in the close of this short testimony for my 
dear friend and fellow-labourer in the work of 
the ministry, | must say it is of the Lord, and 
he is worthy to do whatever he pleaseth, All 
that he doth is well done, whether he gives or 
takes away, blessed be his name forevermore. 

Avice Hayes. 





Por ** The Friend.” 


Plainness and Simplicity, 


The following memorandum made by John 
Woolman, has probably been inserted in 
“The Friend” some years ago, but its excel- 
lency, and prophetic pointing towards the 
avowal of brighter days, will warrant its pub- 
lication at this time, when so many hold a 
testimony to gospel simplicity of little or no 
moment, and would if they could, banish it 
from the Society. But we hope that among 
the thousands of this people, those who feel 


|bound to maintain that testimony, will hold 


fast the beginning of their confidence firm 
unto the end, ‘To lay waste any of our prin- 
ciples or testimonies, is the work of the devil, 
who hates pure primitive Christianity, which 
is what all true Friends desire to see spread 
and prosper. J, Woolman says: 

“At our Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia, 
on the 25th day of the Ninth month, 1764, 
John Smith, of Marlborough, aged upwards of 
eighty years, a faithful minister, though not 
eloquent, stood up in our meeting of ministers 
and elders, and appearing to be under a great 
exercise of spirit, informed Friends in sub- 
stance as follows: ‘That he had been a 
member of the Society upwards of sixty years, 
and well remembered that in those early times 
Friends were a plain, lowly-minded people; 
and that there was much tenderness and con- 
trition in their meetings—that in twenty 
years from that time, the Society increasing 
in wealth, and in some degree conforming to 
the fashions of the world, true humility was 
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less apparent, and their meetings in general, | round hat, made of coarse, gray, woollen | many such sentences said afore in the same 
not so lively and edifying—that at the end of|cloth, resembling felt. Each wore a long discourse. A word to the wise is sufficient. 


forty years, many of them had grown very| loose garment, which he threw off at the be- 
rich, that wearing of fine costly garments,| ginning of their strange, wild worship; for 
and using of silver and other watches, became| worship, strange and sad to say, itis, The 
customary with them, their sons and their|Chief Priest, who was a very old man, wore 
daughters, and many of the Society made aja green turban—the sacred colour of the 
spacious appearance in the world; which|Turks. They were nineteen in number. 
marks of outward wealth and greatness, ap-|Three of them were old men. They seated 
peared on some in our meetings of ministers | themselves on the floor in a circle, on which 
and elders, and as these things became more|they gazed with a look of sad, dreamy ab- 
prevalent, so the powerful overshadowings of|straction, The performances began by the 
the Holy Ghost were less manifest in the So-| chief dervish extending his arms, and repeat- 
ciety—That there had been a continued |ing certain prayers in a low, muttering tone, 
increase of these ways of life even until now ;| which he continued for some minutes. When 
and that the weakness which hath now over- | he ceased, the musicians in the gallery com- 
spread the Society, and the barrenness manifest menced singing. Their voices reminded me 
amongst us, is matter of much sorrow.’ He |of the boatmen’s on the Nile. The dervishes 
then mentioned the uncertainty of his attend-|now rose, and throwing off their loose upper 
ing these meetings in future, expecting his garments, moved slowly round the mosque. 
dissolution was then near; and having ten-| On approaching the old wizard-looking Sheikh, 
derly expressed his concern for us, signified | 
that he had seen in the true light, that the wheeling round on his heel, bowing to the sec- 
Lord would bring back his people from these ond, and wheeling round again, moved slowly 
things wnto which they were thus degenerated,'on. This did the second to the third, and so on 


but that his faithful servants must first go/till it came to the last. The circuit of the | 





through great and heavy exercises therein.”” | room.being made in this way, then began the 

Are we not now in danger of falling into dance in earnest. They stretched out their 
the love of ease, and of having much money arms at full length. The palm of the right 
to lavish upon our carnal desires, so as to be hand was turned up, that of the left was down. 
entirely unwilling to go into this exercise of Turning on their left foot, as on a pivot, they 


spirit before the Lord, for our own soul’s threw the right foot round. As they whirled | 


sake, and for the defence of the gospel, that and whirled about, which they did with the 
we may know Truth to rise into dominion, most amazing rapidity, and in breathless 
and lay the pride of worldly Quakers low in silence, their garments spreading out gave 


the dust—and quicken all to a {resh sight and them the appearance of so many inverted fans. | 


sense of our duty, that a lively concern and Like the planetary worlds, which move bot 


tion of the “ yood old way,” “the ancient turned upon their heel, and by another move- 
path,” in which J. Smith, and J. Woolman, ment at the same time went whirling round 
and many others once walked. the mosque. Some of them, with a wild and 

axsclsiaiai bewildered gaze, looked upwards; others had 


4 F s their heads sunk on their breasts. All looked 
Strange Devotivns in Constantinople. 


Having waited more than half an hour,! sorbed, though it is difficult for us to imagine 
during which the dervishes were washing on what they were fixed. Having made the 
their hands and feet at a fountain, and pass- circuit of the mosque several times, they 
ing to and fro in the court, the doors were at ceased, and the music again commenced. 
last thrown open, and the crowd, with their) Alter a short pause, they renewed their mys- 
shoes in their hands, entered. ‘Taking off the|tic and melancholy revolutions; and, after 
shoes here is equivalent, as the reader knows, |two /ytes more, ended this strange dance of 
to the taking off the hat in our country.|the dervishes, 1 have seldom witnessed a 





the first, putting his hands on his breast, and | 


h| 
labour may prevail among us for the restora- on their own axis and around the sun, they | 


as if their thoughts were abstracted and ab- | 


——— 


Nourishment of Meats.—To preserve, in 


| dressing, the full nourishment of meats, and 


| their properties of digestiveness, forms a most 

important part of the art of cooking ; for these 
jends, the object to be kept in mind, is to re- 
|tain, as much. as possible, the juices of the 
|meat, whether roast or boiled. This, in the 
case of boiling meat, is best done by placing 
|it at once in briskly boiling water. The al- 
bumen on the surface, and to some depth, is 
|immediately coagulated, and thus forms a 
| kind of covering which neither allows the wa- 
ter to get into the meat, nor the meat juice 
into the water. The water should then be 
kept just under boiling until the meat be tho- 
roughly done, which it will be when every 
part has been heated to about 165 degrees, 
the temperature at which the colouring mat- 
iter of the blood coagulates or fixes, At 133 
| degrees, the albumen sets, but the blood does 
not, and therefore the meat is red and raw. 
The same rules apply to roasting ; the meat 
should first be brought near enough a bright 
fire to brown the outside, and then should be 
allowed to roast slowly. 


ea 


A Reaping Machine—John H. Smith, of 
Brooklyn, has invented a reaping machine, 
which certainly seems to be the simplest yet 
brought before the public. The inventor has 
just taken out his patent, The machine is 
very compact and light. Four scythes with 
three cradle frames are fastened to the rim of 
a drum or cylinder, having a vertical or rota- 
|ty motion, The drum for a medium size 
| machine is to be six feet in diameter. The 
| Scythes are so arranged that every revolution 
| of the cylinder simultaneously with the stroke 
cuts and lodges the grain in a standing gavel 
inside the cylinder or drum, whence those 
who hold the machine can conveniently bend 
and dispose of the bundles of grain. This 
mode of gathering the grain wholly dispenses 
,with raking, The grain is cut by the same 
| kind of a stroke as is made with a hand-cra- 
‘dle, It is in fact the old mode of hand-cra- 
|dling, worked by machinery and worked by 
| horse power. The machine can be worked 





° ib hors d 
Taking off mine, I entered with the rest,| sadder spectacle. ‘Those poor blind devotees | ee 


Two armed janissaries guarded the door.| were evidently far from being happy; their 
The mosque was a circular building, the cen-| faces had an air of dejection, ‘They seem 
tre of which was surrounded by a wooden | often to flit across my vision, and I| never 
railing, outside of which the people took their | think of them but with sorrow. This strange 
seats on the floor. It had galleries. In the} rite had its origin, it is said, in Persia, and is 
front one were singing-men and players on|a rudiment of the ancient worship of the sun. 
instruments. In the side ones were some of —Anderson’s Wanderings in the Land of 
the chief men of the city, with their children. | Israel, 

Among them were three Persians, with high 
fur-covered caps. They were young men, The Boy Critic and Repetitions—Old Fa- 
but of a grave mien, and noble looking. In)ther Bushuell, of Vermont, used to say that 
a lower gallery, divided by a screen, through the best criticism he ever received on his 
which they saw the perlormance, were the | preaching, was from a little boy who sat right 
women. The dervishes came in slowly and at his feet, looking up into his lace, as he was 
separately. Each, as he entered, bowed with! preaching in a crowded room of a private 
his face to the east end of the mosque, where,| house. As he was yoing on very earnestly, 
in Turkish letters, were written on the wall'the little fellow spoke out, “You said that 
the names of God and the Prophet. Their afore.” 1 fancy that an honest critic would 
dress was nearly unilorm, consisting of a high |find in those sermons an hour long, a good 











grain in a day.— Ledger. 
Utter nothing but the truth to your chil- 
dren, 


Condensed History of Steam. 


About 280 years B, C., Hiero of Alexan- 
dria formed a toy which exhibited some of 
the powers of steam, and was moved by its 
power, 

A. D. 450, Anthemius, an architect, ar- 
ranged several caldrons of water, each cov- 
ered with the wide bottom of a leathern tube, 
which rose to a narrow top, with pipes extend- 
ed to the rafters of the adjoining building. A 
fire was kindled beneath the caldrons, and the 
house was shaken by the efforts of the steam 
ascending the tubes. This is the first notice 
of the power of steam recorded. 
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steamboat of 200 tons, with tolerable success, 
at Barcelona, Spain. It consisted of a cal- 
dron of boiling water, and a movable wheel 
on each side of the ship, It was laid aside as 
impracticable, A present, however, was made 
to Garoy. 

1660, the first railroad was constructed at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The first idea of steam-engines in England 
was in the Marquis of Worcester’s * History 
of Inventions,” a, p. 1663. 

In 1710, Newcommon made the first steam- 
engine in England, 

In 1718, patents were granted to Savary 
for the first application of the steam-engine. 

In 1764, James Watt made the first perfect 
steam-engine in England. 

In 1736, Jonathan Hulls set forth the idea 
of steam navigation. 

In 1778, Thomas Paine first proposed this 
application in America, 

In 1781, Marquis Jouffry constructed one 
on the Saéne, 

In 1785, two Americans published a work 
on it. 

In 1789, William Symington made a voy- 
age on the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

In 1802, this experiment was repeated. 

In 1782, Ramsey propelled a boat by steam 
at New York. 

In 1787, John Fitch, of Philadelphia, navi- 
gated a boat by a steam-engine on the Dela- 
ware. 

In 1763, Robert Fulton first began to apply 
his attention to steam. 

In 1793, Oliver Evans, a native of Phila- 
delphia, constructed a locomotive steam-en- 
gine to travel on a turnpike road. 

The first steam vessel that crossed the At- 
lantic, was the Savannah, in the month of 
June, 1819, from Charleston to Liverpool.— 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 
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Discovery of Ancient Coins.—Recently, as 
a man named Coles was engaged in digging 
up, for the purpose of removal, some gravel 
in the churchyard of Wedmore, Somersetshire, 
England, he came upon an earthen vessel con- 
taining one hundred and twenty coins of the 
reigns of Canute and some of his predeces- 
sors. ‘They were in a perfect state of preser- 
vation, 
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EIGHTH MONTH 20, 1853. 











The heat of the weather during the Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh-days of last week, 
and First-day of this week, was excessive, the 
thermometer rising in Philadelphia during the 
hottest part of the day, to °96 in the shade, 
and in New York reaching to °102, there 
being at the same time very little motion in 
the air, The consequences on human life 
and health were really appalling. In this 
city there were from twenty-five to thirty 
deaths attributed to exposure to the heat, 










THE FRIEND. 





of two hundred and twenty deaths from that 
cause in last week, and ninety which occurred 
on last First-day. ‘There were also one hun- 
dred horses killed in two days by the same 
cause, In the smaller towns and in the coun- 
try, the same fatal effects were witnessed, 
suddenly bringing consternation and sorrow 
into the homes of many who little thought 
that the destroyer was so near at hand, 
Those who could keep out of the sun and re- 
frain from making much exertion, found the 
high temperature hard to bear, while those 
who were obliged to toil in ill-ventilated apart- 
ments, or in the direct rays of the sun, were 
soon exhausted, and many obliged to desist, 
and seek shelter and repose. The fatal effect 
where it occurs in those who have been ac- 
customed to stimulants, either by drinking 


ardent spirits, or eating largely of gross and 


high-seasoned food, is generally produced by 
congestion of the brain; but in many cases it 
results from direct exhaustion, enfeebling, and 
finally arresting the action of the heart. It 
is of great importance to discriminate between 
the two conditions, as the remedies appropri- 
ate in one case would be highly injurious in 
the other, Where vital action is crippled by 


congestion of the brain, it is proper to apply 


cold to the head and to abstract blood, but 
where the heat acts directly by exhaustion, 


stimulants are required, and the abstraction 
of blood would be fatal, 


We make these re- 
marks to put our readers on their guard, in 


case any of them should be called on to ren- 


while the New York Tabane contains a list} 


and kind of lettering to be put on the stones 
erected at the graves of deceased members, 
the omission to notice it, we doubt not, was 
altogether accidental on the part of the Friend 
writing the account. 








Evening Schools for Adult Coloured Persons. 


A Principal and three Assistant Teachers, 
are wanted for the Men's School, and a Prin. 
cipal and four Assistants for the Women’s 
School, 

The Schools open on the first Second-day 
evening in the Tenth month, and are held five 
evenings in the week until the last of the fol- 
lowing Second month. 

Application may be made to either of the 
undernamed Committee. 

Samuel Allen, No. 134 S. Front street. 
John C, Allen, No. 179 S. Fifth street. Wil- 
liam L. Edwards, No. 192 Spruce street. 

Philada., Seventh month, 1853. 





Diep, Sixth month 30th, 1853, at the residence of 
his father, Clayton Newbold, in Mansfield, Burling- 
ton county, N.J., Epwarp Newso.p, in the 30th 
year of his age. 


——, at Pittsfield, Mass., on the 31st ultimo, Rz- 
Becca Suarp, daughter of John Sharp, of Philadel- 
phia, aged 30 years. Having been for some time 
indisposed, she had left home, hoping the mountain 
air of New England would strengthen her feeble 
frame. On arriving at Pittsfield, after a tarriance 
of near three weeks at Lenox, she was taken more 
poorly, and though desirous of reaching home, ex- 
pressed herself *‘ satisfied, as it was in the ordering 


der assistance in such an emergency, for | of Providence ;” and “though life looked bright, and 


although the temperature is now moderate 
compared with that of the days alluded to, we 
are liable during the remainder of this and 


‘lovely and attractive to her, she was willing to give 

all up ;” believing in child-like faith, that “through 
| the mercy of her Saviour, she would be accepted.” 
|Her death loudly calls upon those who knew and 


the fore part of next month, to have the mer-}loved her, to give heed to the command, “Be ye 


cury again rise to a high point. 
So > 





We have received a communication from 
L. W., dated Eighth month 7th, 1853, in 
which he expresses the wish that our state- 
ments may be “strictly correct,” and says 
that the impression conveyed in “* The Friend” 
respecting the rule adopted by the late Yearly 
Meeting in New York, in relation to Monthly 
Meetings defraying the expenses of such min- 
isters as they may liberate for religious ser- 
vice, is, that the rule renders it oblegatory on 
such meetings to defray the “travelling ex- 
penses of aé/ ministers liberated by them,” 
whereas it is the “ unavoidable expenses of 
ministers im indigent circumstances.” The 
same writer says, there was a limitation 
attached to the permission granted by the 
same meeting to erect grave-stones, which 
prohibits anything mure being put on them 
than the name and date in plain letters, and 
which we did not notice. 

We have not the printed minutes of New 
York Yearly Meeting at hand to refer to, but 
if L. W. will look again at the account fur- 
nished us, he will see that the first regulation, 
is spoken of as a “ recommendation,” and not 
as being made obligatory; and we think it 
would hardly have been supposed by any one 
that it referred to those who were well able to 
pay their own way. 


also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not, the 
Son of Man cometh.” 





, on the 3rd of Eighth month, 1853, at his 
residence in this city, Dr. Witt1am Pertir, in the 
48th year of his age. 


——, at West Chester, Pa., on the 6th of the 
| Eighth month, 1853, Sipyitua K., wife of John W. 
Townsend, and daughter of the late Philip and Ra- 
chel Price, in the 64th year of her age; a member 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 





, at Jennerville, Chester county, Pa., on the 
7th instant, after a short illness, Desoran, wife of 
Thomas M. Harvey, aged nearly 33 years. In the 
sudden removal of this dear Friend we have renew- 
ed occasion to consider the language, “Be ye also 


ready, for in such an hour as ye think not the Son 
of Man cometh.” 





, at the residence of his son-in-law, Joshua 
Stanley, in Guilford county, North Carolina, on the 
morning of the 8th of Eighth month, 1853, NaTHAN 
Hont, in the 95th year of his age. He was a mem- 
ber of Springfield Monthly Meeting, and had been 
an approved minister of the gospel in the Society 
of Friends for more than sixty years. From his 
disease, which was a cancerous tumor on his jaw 
or cheek, he suffered extreme pain the most of his 
time for several weeks previous to his death; but 
his close was calm and peaceful, and we believe he 
is numbered with those who have come through 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
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